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e@ TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


) # BORROW ‘100”,.' 


600% 


By Mail-in complete privacy: 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


& ONVENIENT 
AY OLD DEBTS vepaliecncnagan 





TR STE: 








PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 





=-*°== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"--=""""""" 


To State Finance Company, Dept. L-1349 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatsoever 

Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $ 

Amount earned 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.___ 


Number of months 








$B icciccinn Pee... jel DITO Si 
Name and address 
OE TE I cries cececictictensscnscesicensnineninenit 
How long with Previous 
present employer.._........._...__ employment.. 
Sal 


Husband or wife's 


ary 
employment ‘ ad ae ee — 


: ieibttibianinmapias ae 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) 


a 
Town elardes 





Bank you deal with (Name) 


, ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 








Amount you owe bank? $.... _.._...— Monthly payments? $.. 





What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finan 


en — to (Name) 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name)............ 


ce company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 
seins: Safin 


sien, Raia etice selectins liil an 





Ce 





Monthly payments include both 





20 
MONTHS 


Ss 675 








$ 00 
CONFIDENTIAL 100 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 
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600° 3748 

transaction is completely 

confidentia! and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 








Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. L-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 







The following are all the debts that I have: 





Full Amount Paying 

I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
$ nici leaadinh tenia sisahaiieasinetainaantemrsaeesaiacai 
$ Hae Sele ia re ete cased 

FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 

Name of Relative.........___ icici, MN cpiicicsnnntiontinnnntiniiada 

Street ee ae pin I yn seieceicte I cactiasechsciodiananiil 
Name of Relative........_ . (Relationship) .........._____ 

Street Town . State ee 
Name of Relative eT 

Street Town State spun iinet 

. (Relationship).........._._._.__ 


Name of Relative 
aR _.. Town . simi NOU aici acca MMMM ai 
rhe above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 

if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
Name Here... ai nciipitinicnitncaiichitcnrvcien iia 
Town ._. County Nee Cree ee ee 





AP 


‘NOTE 


Amt. 


| 1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date 
GE OM, .scsctasoss 





Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to |Omaha, Nebraska 


iM ...00...Mo. pmts. | $ 


er ee ee | the unpaid principal and int. |Date........ssseee 








3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 
Agreed ia $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 


of interest, )in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 
* (unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 

days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 

amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 

amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 

as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 

tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 





date for the final payment. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED eitnarcens 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 











ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


RIL 
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Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 









Be 





(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 








Random Notes 








The Cover: Spring dawn in a Tennes- 
see apple orchard, eighth in a series 
on agriculture. Photograph by Paul A. 
Moore, Tennessee Conservation De- 
partment, 


Our Oversights 


Details of the State Convention Pro- 
gram are checked and checked again; 
even so, oversights occur The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Alumni Breakfast 
will be in the Commodore Room, An- 
drew Jackson Hotel, 7:30 a.m., Friday, 
April 12. 

Other corrections have been made in 
the official program bulletin. 


Apologies, Mr. Senter and Mr. Lester 

On Page 41 in the March editorial, 
“A Fight to the Finish,” the name of 
Harry Senter was listed as a member 
of the Conference Committee. This 
should have been Harry Lester. We 
went on to say that of the people ap- 
pointed only Senator Oakes and Mc- 
Allen Foutch voted for the TEA 
amendment. Of course, with Harry 
Senter listed as a member of the com- 
mittee, this was in error because Mr. 
Senter supported our program right 
down to the last wire. We apologize 
to all who mav be interested. 


Behind the discovered there is the discoverable, beyond the actual, the possible. 





J aves had a distinct advantage in be- 
ing able to see two directions at once, 
and the Romans did well to protect 
their houses by representing him with 
two faces; but even two-dimensional 
prespectives are far from adequate for 
assessing the human condition. Teach- 
ers facing segments of it in buzzing 
classrooms have often found it nec- 
essary to see in more than two direc- 
tions at once; and so have developed 
their own powers of multiconsciousness 
to a fine degree. 

It seems hardly remarkable then that 
celebrations of the NEA Centennial 
give evidence of values more significant 
than the completion of a hundred years 
of organization, or even of what is too 
often erroneously labeled “progress.” 
Indeed there has been progress, but 
the word has been rightly used with 
caution, acknowledging the fact that 
the same motives, the desire to edu- 
cate—in its etymological derivation, 
to lead forth—to more abundant liv- 
ing, by imparting their own experi- 
ences, understandings, and skills were 
possessed by those who taught a hun- 
dred years ago. Celebrations all over 
the state and nation give evidence of 
a faith in the essential reality and 
meaning that inspire them—the endur- 
ing values expressed through and fos- 
tered by an institution—not merelv its 
external form. 

The history of education points up 
the nature of the expanding conscious- 
ness that reveals new aspects of the 
individual to be educated. Perhaps 
within the next hundred years we may 
perceive more keenly what constitutes 
whole men in a whole society. 

“Space, time, and life of tomorrow 
will at once become even more en- 
larged, more complicated, and more 
telescoped than we know them to be 
today. If we have the wisdom to sur- 
vive some of the terrible international 
hazards we now face and come to en- 
jov much of what the future can have 
in store, we will witness an intensifica- 
tion of some of the very things that 
now baffle us. Space will become even 
more compressed; time will be trans- 
cended with greater ease; and our 
present difficulties in comprehending 


GrorGE SANTAYANA, in Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. 


mounting complexities will become 
more apparent. Among the many tasks 
that education must fulfill for living 
amidst atomic technology is an essen- 
tial one of helping both ourselves and 
our students: to maintain our humanity 
and to enrich our sense of self-aware- 
ness.” 

Within ourselves is yet the “dis- 
coverable” and the “possible.” 

Educational Quest 

Another beginning worthy of atten- 
tion is Educational Quest the new 
quarterly publication of the School of 
Education of Memphis State Univer- 
sity. Educational Quest in its statement 
of philosophy is “dedicated to the 
stimulation of professional growth and 
discerning among teachers, 
school administrators and those others 
particularly concerned with public edu- 
.. To the degree that teachers 


interest 


cation. . 
and educators encourage the develop- 
ment of [man’s potential to think], it 
is believed that understanding will take 
the place of force, self-confidence will 
take the place of fear, creativity will 
take the place of passivity and individ- 
ual self-direction within the framework 
of democratic responsibility will replace 
acceptance, conformity, and guilt.” 
This Issue 

The distance between beginnings 
and endings is marked by persistence 
in the quest undertaken. Dr. Will Bow- 
doin considers the force of moral and 
spiritual values in stabilizing individual 
and social life. (See page 9.) Values 
worth NEA 
centennial year, and a hundred years 
hence are pointed up in Paul Street’s 
article, “Once Every Hundred Years” 


celebrating during this 


(page 10). 

Not irrelevant to these is the neces- 
sity for preserving our natural re- 
sources. Mr. Herbert R. Dodd describes 
how conservation has become a vital 
part of the curriculum in Oak Ridge 
Schools (page 13). 

Daily activities in the classroom, are 
explained with humor, imagination, 
and awareness of their importance in 
Mrs. Lorraine Evers’ letters to parents 
(page 16). Db. BD. 


‘David Russel, in a symposium, “The Fore- 
seeable Education of the Future.” 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


ote TWO Summer Programs 








The Full on 
SUMMER SESSION the 
June 7-August 12 completely 


16 hours graduate credit ew 











MID-SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 24 — July 27 


8 hours graduate credit 











Long distinguished in the teacher-training field, George Peabody College for 
Teachers organizes its SUMMER SCHOOL to meet the professional and calendar 
needs of teachers, librarians, principals, superintendents, supervisors, and other 
public and private school personnel. Come spend the summer on our AIR- 
CONDITIONED campus at the very doorway to a vast recreational and sight- 
seeing area: TVA's "Great Lakes of the South", Great Smokies, and the historical 
Old South. Make this summer an unforgettable experience: attend Peabody and 


see Tennessee. 





DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Write today for 

NEW CATALOG 

describing the opportunities offered you 
by PEABODY COLLEGE'S new venture, 
THE MID-SUMMER SESSION. Address: 
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EDITORIAL 





The End of the Story 


HEN THE March issue went to press, we con- 

cluded the account of “A Fight to the Finish” 
with the statement that the House and Senate had 
failed to concur on the General Education Bill, and 
that a Conference Committee of ten members—five 
from the House and five from the Senate—had been 
appointed but had not reached an agreement. 

The Committee held five meetings and still failed 
to reach a unanimous decision. On Monday night, 
February 18, by vote of 8-2, the committee recom- 
mended that any amounts collected above the esti- 
mates shown in the budget document from the sales 
tax and tobacco tax be returned to the counties and 
cities and earmarked for teachers’ salaries, with the 
additional provision that any legislator might pass a 
local bill which would send the money back to the 
counties and cities for general school purposes. 

Two of the committee members, Senator Carroll 
Oakes from Morristown and Representative McAllen 
Foutch from Smithville, submitted a minority report 
which provided for salary increases of $200 the first 
year and $300 the second year. It was the contention 
of these two gentlemen that the majority report was 
not in reality a compromise between the position of 
the House and the Senate and their recommendation 
was in reality a legitimate compromise. 

When the majority report of the conference was 
presented to the Senate, Senator Oakes moved to 
substitute the minority report for the majority report. 
On the motion by the Administration to table this 
motion, the following Senators voted against tabling: 
Atkins, Burrow, Guffey, Head, Hunt, Mitchell, Mur- 
ray, Oakes, Peters, H. Robinson. You will note that 
we had only ten votes in the Senate on this question. 

The Senate then passed the bill with an amendment 
by Senator Cummings of Cannon County which ex- 
empted Cannon County from earmarking the overage 
funds for teachers’ salaries. The amendment by 
Cummings allowed funds to be used in Cannon 
County for any educational purpose as determined 
by local authorities. Since that time, Senator Cum- 
mings, upon the request of the teachers and the entire 
school board of Cannon County, has introduced a 
private bill to earmark any of the overage funds 
coming to Cannon County for teachers’ salaries up 
to the full TEA request. 

The same procedure was followed in the House 
as in the Senate. The majority report was pre- 
sented and followed by a presentation of the minority 
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report by Representative Foutch. After discussion, 
the Administration floor leader moved to table Mr. 
Foutch’s motion to substitute the minority report for 
the majority report. On a roll call vote, the motion to 
substitute was tabled 55-43. We shall not give you a 
breakdown of the vote on this issue, but will simply 
say to you that the following seven people who had 
voted for our proposal the week before voted for 
accepting the majority report of the conference com- 
mittee: Ira Atkins, James Boswell, Mrs. Betty Davis, 
Joe Henry, Robert Johnson, T. Ray Lasley, and W. F. 
Smith. 

The Administration floor leaders carefully pointed 
out prior to the vote to table Mr. Foutch’s motion 
that the Representatives were not voting on the TEA 
proposal which had already lost because of a conflict 
between the House and the Senate, but that they 
were voting to accept one of two compromise pro- 
posals suggested by the committee. In view of this 
situation we are not suggesting that any people who 
voted for the majority report be criticized for their 
action since there was no clear-cut issue in the matter 
of supporting the TEA program. Perhaps the repre- 
sentatives felt that the majority report was the best 
proposal which could be passed by the House and 
the Senate. 

After the conference report was accepted, the bill 
was passed in the House by a vote of 91-2. All dif- 
ferences in the bill had been resolved and the Gov- 
ernor stated that he was proud to sign the measure 
since it was the best General Education bill that had 
ever been passed. 


HE GENERAL EpucaTion Bitt which has been 
— signed into law does not do everything that we 
requested of the 1957 legislature, but it represents 
a considerable gain for education for the biennium 
1957-1959. The total appropriation for education for 
the next two years amounts to $229,132,800. This 
represents a gain for education over the expenditures 
for the first year of the current biennium and the 
appropriations for the second year of more than 
$30,000,000. The bill carries an appropriation for in- 
creasing certificated teachers’ salaries by $150 for 
1957-1958 and an additional $50, or $200, for 1958- 
1959. This salary increase alone required approxi- 
mately $9,618,000. Additional funds may be available 
for salaries through what has become known as the 

[Continued on page 20] 
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HE GARDEN OF EDEN, in- 

cluding the apple orchard, in- 
dicated an advanced horticultural 
art even at that time. Originally 
horticultural practice was confined 
to enclosures, the Garden of Eden 
being typical, which were so beau- 
tiful that the early horticulture en- 
cyclopedias were called Paradisae. 
Evidently there was some method 
of weed control during the latter 
part of the summer. Look at the 
average Tennessee garden in Au- 
gust! 

What is meant by the term “hor- 
ticulture” today and what are the 
significant phases that affect Ten- 
nessee? First of all, today’s horticul- 
ture involves the growing of fruits, 
THE AUTHOR is Associate Extension Horticultur- 


ist, College of Agriculture, The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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The strawberry is horticul- 
tural king in Tennessee. 


Bird 


vegetables, flowers, and ornamental 
plants, also production in field, gar- 
den, nurseries, and lately — by 
Hydroponics (water culture). In 
addition, there are phases which 
challenge the artistic sense in land- 
scape design, flower arrangement, 
and the dwarfing of ornamentals 
typified by the Chinese technique. 

Horticulture is also distinctive in 
its high demand of production in- 
tensification and attention to detail, 
in the fact that more insects and 
diseases are interested in horticul- 
tural crops than in all other crops 
combined, in the number of species 
and varities and annual introduc- 
tions of new materials, in high-acre 
return, and in greatest number of 
people involved as producers. What 
family is completely free from hor- 
ticultural production? Even the 








Paul A. Moore, Tennessee Conservation Department. 


apartment dweller has a flower pot 
in the window. 

The four main divisions of horti- 
culture are confusing in terminology 
to many people. For instance, how 
many really know that (1) Pomol- 
ogy means the production of fruits? 
(2) Clericulture means the produc- 
tion of vegetables? (3) The flori- 
culture and ornamental division is 
more self-explanatory and so is (4) 
landscape. 

All of the commercial production 
phases are economically significant 
in Tennessee. Leaving out home 
gardens, commercial fruit produc- 
tion is found on approximately 
120,000 farms, vegetable production 
10,000, floriculture and ornamentals 
800, including 525 greenhouses and 
nurseries. The commercial produc- 
tion of horticultural things we eat, 
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and the Tennessee commercial situ- 
ation in this regard are of special 
interest. 


Adaptation 

Tennessee is fortunate in having 
major production areas ranging from 
100 feet above sea level in West 
Tennessee to 1800 feet on the Cum- 
berland Plateau, and to 3000 feet 
above sea level in Upper East Ten- 
nessee. This is important in the 
commercial production of horticul- 
tural crops which are characteris- 
tically perishable, since it provides 
a long range of fresh-crop harvest. 
Also, the high elevation areas can 
provide for effective winter storage 
without. refrigeration of such items 
as Irish potatoes. This potential is 
actually little used at present. 

The Cumberland Plateau com- 
prises about 3,000,000 acres, one 
million of which may be cropped, 
having the most desirable horticul- 
tural soil and climate, not only in 
Tennessee, but in the Southeast. 
Only about ten percent of the Pla- 
teau is now cropped, but here is a 
great potential “Garden of the 
Southeast.” All the high areas of 
Tennessee offer a definite advantage 
in the production of strawberries, 
snapbeans, Irish potatoes, apples, 
raspberries, and other crops. Con- 
sistently the highest yields without 
irrigation are being obtained in 
these high areas. 

On the other hand, the high tem- 
perature crops such as okra, sweet 
potatoes, melons, and others are in 
top form in West Tennessee and 
other low elevation areas. Certain 
cool weather crops like the greens 
are grown largely for processing in 
several areas during late fall, winter, 
and early spring. Two other cool 
weather crops grown very success- 
fully in a low elevation area are 
broccoli and cauliflower, but only 
with the help of irrigation when 
grown for the fall crop. Production 
of these crops is promoted by a 
freezer. Top quality cauliflower 
heads weighing up to eleven pounds 
were grown at the Plateau Experi- 
ment Station last fall. 


Labor and Horticulture 


Because of the high input of labor 
in all horticultural crops—up to 500 
man hours to grow an acre of straw- 
berries to harvest, and up to $600 
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to pick a good acre, for instance— 
and since much of this work cannot 
be mechanized, the labor problem 
is an acute one in this day of indus- 
trialization. However, acre returns 
are sufficiently high for the major 
horticultural crops that competitive 
wages can be paid under good man- 
agement. Bean picking is another 
tedious job, and although a mechan- 
ical bean picker is now on the mar- 
ket, it is not very satisfactory and 
results in lower acre yields. 


Significance of the Freezer 

Tennessee freezer capacity is 
equal to that of all other Southeast- 
ern states combined, a fact that has 
had a major effect on Tennessee's 
horticulture. The big impetus be- 
hind the Extension strawberry pro- 
gram during the last ten years was 
the unusual market offered by the 
freezers, at least three-fourths of the 
Tennessee strawberry crop going to 
this market during most seasons. As 
a result, in acreage and volume, 
Tennessee is now the third leading 
strawberry state, and there is no 


reason why it should drop in posi- , 


tion. The coming of the freezer also 
radically increased the processing of 
okra, greens, Lima beans, snapbeans, 
and sweet potatoes. There are now 
3000 acres each of okra and greens 


along the Mississippi River flats in 
West Tennessee where these crops 
were practically unknown before 
the coming of the freezer. Even 
the Yankees must be eating frozen 
okra now, whereas earlier it was 
confined to Rebel consumption. 


Special Crops 


Strawberries— The strawberry is 
the horticultural king in Tennessee 
now, and apparently will remain in 
this position indefinitely. Tennessee 
was the leading state in berry pro- 
duction a generation ago with 
26,000 acres; but consignment sell- 
ing, the disappearance of transient 
labor, disease and insect increase, 
and soil erosion resulted in a rapid 
decline, and movement of the crop 
to Portland and West Tennessee. 
The low point in acreage was in 
1946 when we had about 6000 acres. 
The state’s acreage is now about 
14,000. 

A thorough study of the Tennes- 
see strawberry situation during 1947, 
1948, and 1949, resulted in radically 
revised production —recommenda- 
tions and a realignment of acreage 
trend to better adapted areas. The 
family size unit was adopted ‘as the 
basis for acreage expansion since it 
would benefit a larger number of 
growers needing the income, would 


Increased freezer capacity has given impetus to strawberry production (Three- 
fourths of the crop are processed.) and other horticultural crops. Packing plant at 


Portland. 
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Harvesting cauliflower near Decatur. 


result in higher quality fruit, and 
would stabilize the acreage. As a 
result we do not anticipate rapid 
acreage fluctuations in the future. 

The Tennessee Beauty, developed 
here, has established itself as the 
premium fresh market variety on 
local and northern markets. Blake- 
more is grown on more acres than 
any other, being early in season, 
and particularly desirable to proces- 
sors. The Beauty, being a late va- 
riety, is predominantly grown in 
the eastern half of the state. The 
Tennessee Shipper will harvest over 
a longer period than any other, is 
not so sensitive to harvest date, and 
will ship anywhere. The new variety 
Pocahontas has promise and is being 
observed. It deserves planting in 
home gardens. Everbearing varieties 
are not practical. 

Finally, Ladies, let’s shift from 
cherry to strawberry pies! They are 
far better anyway, and we don't 
grow many cherries. 


Tomatoes— The tomato crop used 
to be big business in East Tennes- 
see, over 20,000 acres 30 years ago. 
The importation of nematodes, 
flooding of fertile farm lands, and 
confinement to cannery outlets re- 
sulted in the shift of this crop to 
West Tennessee where it is now an 
important “green-wrap” crop of sev- 
eral thousand acres. The tendency 
has been to market the crop too 
green, and the “pink-wrap” crop— 
picked riper—may be the natural 
trend. An interesting variety fact 
shows up in tomatoes—any red va- 





The wide variety of the state’s horticul- 
tural products is suggested by this 
display at Swann’s farm markets. 
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riety is right for all the cities in 
Tennessee except Nashville, where 
only a pink type such as Gulf State 
has much chance of sale. The stand- 
ard variety otherwise is the red 
Rutgers. Hybrids, of course, are in- 
creasing. 


Snapbeans— This crop got under 
way-about twenty years ago in 
Johnson County at an elevation of 
about 2500 feet, and spread to the 
Cumberland Plateau a few years 
later. Acreage ranges from 3000 to 
8000 acres, highest yields in Johnson 
County. The main crop is sold 
through five auction markets mostly 
for processing. Témperatures are too 
high for best quality production in 
the low elevation areas. The John- 
son County Bean Queen is annually 
presented a pair of Bean Green ny- 
lon stockings among other things. 


Irish Potatoes— The high areas 
are ideal for potato production and 
yields of more than 600 bushels per 
acre have been attained. This is one 
crop requiring heavy equipment for 
efficient production, but farms have 
generally had insufficient acreages, 
due to small size and rolling land, 
for justification of this equipment. 
Acreage therefore has been grad- 
ually declining in recent years. 
There is an excellent opportunity for 
the individual informed in potato 
production, particularly production 
of certified seed in the high areas. 
Incidentally, any potato that sinks in 








a solution of two ounces salt per 
pint of water is guaranteed to be a 
good baker. 


Pepper—The chances are good 
that Tennessee will become an im- 
portant pepper state. Acreage is on 
the increase and quality is superior 
to that found in surrounding areas. 
Georgia is the pimiento pepper cen- 
ter of the U. S., but Tennessee pi- 
miento has been proved superior 
during recent years. About 2000 
acres are now grown here. 


Tree Fruits and Grapes—Tennes- 
see orchards are at a low ebb at 
present, but significant harvests are 
reported for apples from 40,000 
farms, peaches from 13,000 farms, 
and pears from 9,000 farms. Chest- 
nut trees are reported on 545 farms, 
which means the Orient blight re- 
sistant stock is being given a good 
test. There are 116 major apple and 
peach orchards in the State. 

The detailed care required for 
successful orchard production is too 
much for most people. An orchard is 
rarely successful if it is not number 
one interest. 

We predict increased interest in 
well managed small orchards par- 
ticularly on the main traffic lanes 
for roadside sales, and “pick your 
own.” New varieties of excellent 
quality extend the peach harvest 
neriod over ten weeks for those who 
know how to select sites and grow 

[Continued on page 25] 
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Paul A. Moore, Tennessee Conservation Department. 
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Moral and Spiritual Values 


Will Bowdoin 


PROFESSOR seeking to arouse 

a sleeping student abruptly 
posed the question “What is electri- 
city?” The boy, rubbing his eyes, 
came up with the reply “Teacher, I 
did know but I've forgotten.” To this 
the professor replied, “Well, the 
only fellow in the world who ever 
knew what electricity is has gone to 
sleep and forgotten.” 

We experience somewhat the same 
problem when we attempt to explain 
the exact meaning of our moral and 
spiritual values; but, as in the case of 
electricity, we can identify the ways 
that these values function in our 
lives; we are able to isolate for study 
some of the individual elements of 
this value system; and we know some 
things about how respect for these 
values is taught. This discourse 
will be confined to exploration in 
these three areas. 

Our spiritual heritage influences 
our commitments of heart and mind 
which in turn keeps us, as excellent 
readers, from reading ourselves into 
communism or atheism. It restrains 
the versatile writer from taking ad- 
vantage of his great ability to 
influence his readers in wrong 
directions. The skillful mathema- 
tician’s hand is stayed when temp- 
tations arise involving calculations 
for unfair advantage. Consequently, 
it is clear that our values (the posi- 
tive side of our heritage) represent 
the force which ascribes value to the 
three R’s. If it were not so, our lit- 
erate public would represent a more 
dangerous element than our illiter- 
ates could ever become. 

Viewed in another way our spirit- 
ual and moral values constitute a 
kind of cement—a sticky substance 
that gives direction and adds a meas- 
ure of security to life. It is a good 
thing to be able to expect a certain 
quality when ordering by phone, to 


Dr. BowpoIn is Chairman of the Education 
Department, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro. 
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expect the approaching traffic to 
hold the right side of the road and to 
expect justice when it is necessary to 
come before the courts. The advan- 
tage of these and hundreds of other 
expectations which we take for 
granted every day is that we hold 
these values, and we can expect that 
most others hold like values. A feel- 
ing of security is possible and our 
society is held together as if by ce- 
ment. The option to this is complete 
insecurity and complete disintegra- 
tion of our organized society. 

In the spiritual realm our values 
are perhaps summarized best by the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto 
you.” As a democratic nation we are 
steadfast in our belief in the “worth 
and dignity of each individual.” 

If we are to teach these values to 
our youth, there is a need to identify 
some of the specific elements (be- 
liefs) embraced by this system. 
Clearly the following elements are 
of utmost importance: 

1. Belief in the supreme impor- 
tance of the individual personality 
—The implication is that each sane 
individual has the capacity for moral 
judgment and for developing a sense 
of moral responsibility. 

2. Belief that each person should 
feel responsible for the consequences 
of his behavior—It appears to fol- 
low that those who work closely with 
youth should not protect them un- 
duly from decision and the conse- 
quences of decisions. 

8. Belief that the popular will is 
more important than partisan in- 
terest. The importance of voting, 
discussion, compromise and negoti- 
ation are hereby established. 

4. Belief in equal and exact justice 
to all men regardless of status, re- 
yee or politics—The inborn right 
of one person to exploit another is 
obviously denied and instead the 
concept that each person be judged 
by the same standards is empha- 
sized. 


How shall we teach them? 


5. Belief that the concept of bro- 
therhood is to be desired over self- 
ish interest. We are herein com- 
mitted to the desirability of being 
“our brother’s keeper.” The Good 
Samaritan plan is to attack suffering 
and want wherever it exists as well 
as its source. 

6. Belief that spiritual experi- 
ences go beyond the materialistic 
aspects of life. Here we find the 
force that sustains us in the time of 
crises and adds soothing colors to 
the evening of life. 

The foregoing represent only 
a few of the beliefs which make up 
our spiritual ‘and moral heritage. 
Nor can a treatise such as this deal 
comprehensively with the numerous 
ways in which those who work with 


, youth may bring about a commit- 


ment to these ideals. 

These cannot be transmitted by 
studying morals Monday, brother- 
hood Tuesday, and justice Wednes- 
day. The teaching must permeate 
the on-going day to day activities. 
Many opportunities arise and the 
teacher or parent who doesn’t take 
advantage of these teaching oppor- 
tunities is likely to be “teaching his 
head off” in the negative direction. 

The key concept is to help youth 
reach a commitment which will 
guide his behavior in the future. The 
key method is to provide good 
examples and expose him to the 
whole of the issue in order that his 
decision will take on quality. Your 
safeguard is to be found in the demo- 
cratic principle that “when human 
beings are exposed to all the facts of 
a situation, there need be no fear as 
to the rightness of their decision.” 

Our end result is a future citizen 
that deals firmly with himself before 
expounding prejudices, accepting 
half truths, and ignoring the un- 
fortunate, and deals gently with 
others because of the depths of his 
tolerance and the magnitude of his 
love and respect for fellow human 


beings. 








Two gratifying points stand out among developments in the NEA Centennial program accord- 
ing to the centennial celebration newsletter: First, the abundant creativity, resourcefulness, and 
generous enthusiasm of school people all over the country; and second the support, the actual participat- 
ing interest of “lay” citizens, which is inspiring. Paul Street points up values worth celebrating in 
suggesting that the occasion be appropriately observed—Regularly, 


Once Every Hundred Years 


I COME TO YOU with a proposal. 
I want us to establish a new tra- 
dition. I urge that once every hun- 
dred years, starting in 1957, the 
NEA, with all its 659,000 members 
in 24 commissions and committees, 
30 affiliate departments, and 6,000 
state and local associations through- 
out the United States and its terri- 
tories, celebrate NEA’s birthday. 

I think there is much to celebrate. 
We've not arrived at any millennium 
yet, but just here and now it’s a 
good world to live in. It’s been a 
great century—at least as I’ve been 
here for these last forty-nine years 
of it. I'm glad I didn’t miss it. 

Though this is in no sense an ad- 
mission that I'm getting old, I do 
look back upon it with much temp- 
tation to give the rustic and make- 
shift of it a sort of hallowed glow. 
The emotional roots of most of us 
here are in this century—and what 
a whimsical, colorful, unstable, mov- 
ing merry-go-round past it has been! 

Remember, you one-time rural 
teachers, the automatic clock-con- 
trolled bell used to be in a little 
steeple—and your kids, if they were 
like mine, fought for turns at pulling 
the rope and didn’t want to stop 
ringing it. In fact, America has been 
made over in our lifetime—better, 
but so fast some of us can hardly 


THIS ARTICLE is adapted from a_ speech 
originally delivered June 15, 1956, at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., before leaders of the North Caro- 
lina Education Association, which is celebrating 
its own centennial with NEA in 1957. Dr. 
Street is NEA Centennial Director. 
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Paul Street 


keep up with it. In fact, sometimes 
the fantastic change that has taken 
place in this incomprehensibly big 
country gives me a feeling of con- 
fused frustration. I feel like Grand- 
ma when she saw her first gasbuggy. 
I have the story that when my grand- 
mother saw her first automobile and 
was invited to ride somewhere in it, 
she responded: “No—if I can’t go by 
horse and buggy the way the Lord 
intended that I should, I'll not go at 
all.” 

Now maybe Im _ getting old 
enough to indulge in nostalgia. It 
does disturb me sometimes that 
things don’t stand still. I find myself 
homesick, now and then, for the 
whistle of a quail, for old rail fences 
—for the world to just stop a while 
and let me catch up. Don't get me 
wrong—I'm more up to date than 
Grandma. I don’t want things too 
old. I find that the cornbread they 
sometimes serve even in these fancy 
restaurants, with their unpronounce- 
able soups and ala something des- 
serts, satisfies my heart more than 
my stomach. I order it just to make 
sure they can still bake the stuff I 
grew up on; but I really don’t care 
too much for it. I just want to be re- 
assured—as I am to see a good old 
horse or a dog like Old Towser of 
my boyhood. Then I’m ready to be 
up to date. I think I can understand 
another grandmother—a more mod- 
ern one. 

The story goes that a_ typical 


Detroit grandmother—you know De- 
troit is now the traditional automo- 
tive capital of the world— had been 
persuaded to reserve for a plane 
flight to see her daughter in Los 
Angeles. At the last minute, how- 
ever, she changed her mind and no 
amount of persuasion would bring 
her to board the plane—for, she 
said: “If I can’t go by automobile, 
the way the Lord intended that I 
should, I'll not go at all.” 

Yes—Grandma and I have 
changed. I'm even more modern; | 
will fly. But like her I get worried 
about all this change— so obvious 
there’s no point to reviewing it. 
We've gone from cowpaths to 
cloverleat intersections, from cov- 
ered wagons to air-conditioned sky- 
domes, from bustles on women to 
bustles on automobiles, from log 
huts to skyscrapers—and, of course, 
from the musket to the H-bomb. 

Physically, we're a quicksilver cul- 
ture if there ever was one. We just 
never stay put. Life is like a turning 
kaleidoscope—nothing ever the 
same. That worries me. I get to won- 
dering what is solid in our lives. I 
get to wondering where are our 
roots. 

I get to wondering if America has 
roots. I believe she has—but I can’t 
help wondering. You know—some of 
the things that change fastest and 
grow biggest don't last long. I get to 
wondering if America is just a rash 
of gaudy mushrooms—a kind of fire 
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that sweeps through, consuming its 
own fuel—then gone. 

Have you ever thought about that 
—about mushrooms—showy, some- 
times springing up overnight—but 
short-lived, without deep roots? 
When I see the big show of America, 
that comparison haunts me. When I 
see her jerry-built projects, her neon 
lights and gaudy dives with juke 
boxes and one-arm bandits, her win- 
a-fortune TV programs, and spicy 
movies—when I see these, I think of 
the mushrooms. Somehow, they don’t 
remind me of oaks. They don’t im- 
press me as deep-rooted, fundamen- 
tal things that make a good people 
endure. 

Indeed, I am convinced that if 
America’s roots are in material 
things, she has no roots—or they are 
few and shallow. For materially 
America is ephemeral. Materially 
she’s a whimsy, a fly-by-night, a flash 
in-the-pan—just built to last until 
the new models are out! I get to won- 
dering if deepfreezers and plasticine 
wrapping can preserve a nation— 
any more than embalming. 

It’s plain that if America has roots 
—and I have a deep belief that she 
has—they are not in material things; 
they are in abstractions. They are in 
intangibles—in people’s hearts—in 
their feelings, the things they believe, 
the things they love, the values they 
live by! 

If the roots of America are in 
material things, our civilization is of 
all civilizations most unstable. Mate- 
rially we are an ephemeral culture— 
as the swift change about us testifies. 
If we have roots they are in certain 
enduring intangibles which it is the 
task of the NEA to define for itself 
and for all America during the cen- 
tennial in 1957. 

Nineteen-fifty-seven is a time for a 
tough-minded, honest, critical but 
appreciative review of America’s 
century of experience with educa- 
tion. Let’s take a quick look. 

First, let’s be critical: There are 
many things in the century of our 
schools I'd not want to go back to. 
The communal dipper—the regi- 
mented, European-type school that 
mortgaged childhood to preparation 
for life as smug, self-righteous adults 
thought it should be. I'd not go back 
to the days when women had sub- 
citizenship status—to when, even in 
NEA meetings, they were to be seen 
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but never heard. I’m now for making 
men equal with women—but I 
wouldn’t want women to have to go 
so far back as they were even a few 
years ago. 

I'm like a sociologist I heard argu- 
ing with defenders of the “good old 
days” at the NEA’s 1954 Rural Edu- 
cation Conference. He said he could 
remember a scene which was once 
common the world over: a woman 
with a water bucket—typically a 
tired, stooped woman, with one 
hand holding a squalling child across 
one hip and the other dragging a 
heavy brimming pail. He said he 
hadn’t encountered that scene in 
America for years—had just seen it 
in India. “I don’t like that scene,” he 
said. “I hope I never see it again in 
America, and I hope it disappears 
from the face of the earth!” 

I’m with him! There’s much none 
of us would go back to! But some 
things—somehow under Heaven— 
we must preserve. Mostly they are 
intangibles—hard to define, precari- 
ously uncertain, but fundamental in 
our heritage. 

There’s faith—and sacrifice. __ 

Have you ever thought how much 
our schools depended in the begin- 
ning—and still do—upon the faith, 
blind faith that people of America 
had in education? A friend of mine 
tells of a Pennsylvania Dutch boy 
whose father and mother, poor farm 
folk, sacrificed, squeezing the soil of 
the Pennsylvania hills for every 
penny, to send their brilliant son to 
school. He went all the way—tre- 
turning to visit his parents after 
years in a distant university where 
he’d got a doctorate and finally a 
research assignment. He and the old 
man sat down on the shack porch to 
talk—now that the great goal was 
won—and found they were strangers. 
They tried to talk—of crops and 
weather. They tried religion and 
politics—the old man in his little 
world— the boy, thanks to the old 
man’s sacrifice, in a world much 
broader. They were strangers; and 
the old man was heartbroken, to 
think he’d toiled to make his own son 
a foreigner to his own people. 

There’s a common tragedy in that 
little story—but there’s a common 
glory too. For you know—that old 
Dutchman, for all his disappoint- 
ment, had done a wonderful thing, 
even if he didn’t understand it—a 





thing every teacher should regard in 
humility! He had given the world a 
better man with a fuller life. He had 
done, indeed, a far better thing than 
he could understand because he him- 
self was uneducated. He had sacri- 
ficed in blind faith—not even grasp- 
ing the greatness of the thing he was 
sacrificing for. 

America’s schools got their start 
on that faith. People—ignorant, 
superstitious in a real sense about 
the values of education, not really 
understanding what education can 
mean—got America’s schools started. 
Through them, we lifted ourselves 
by our own bootstraps. 

And students, too, sacrificed. They 
hurried with the chores; they went 
to school ashamed of their shoes and 
clothes; they worked at odd jobs 
and saved during summers; they got 
part-time work during high school 
and college—and they still do in 
America. Look at the barrack units 
on college campuses today and talk 
to GI’s who are trying to raise fami- 
lies and stay awake in classes too. 

I had the privilege a few years ago 
of casting one vote at the American 
College Public Relations convention 
for a special award to a post-war 
movie, “Apartment for Peggy.” Some 
of you may remember it. We cited it 
as the best interpretation that year 
of the values of education. It’s the 
story of a GI who wanted to be a 
teacher, struggling to go to school 
and have a place to live for his wife 
and the baby that was coming. 
Drawn for a time by the dazzle of a 
get-rich-quick job selling used cars 
by a gyp dealer, he finally returns to 
the slow and unspectacular task of 
educating himself, when Peggy per- 
suades him by her own demonstra- 
tion of faith in the values repre- 
sented by the schools. That drama 
of a choice of values still goes on! 
There are still those who believe in 
the things schools stand for— in an 
age when what schools represent is 
in competition with material things 
more glamorous and spectacular. 

Faith in education—and _ willing- 
ness to sacrifice for it. Let’s keep it in 
America—and pray that if the time 
comes, as seems likely just now, that 
we can’t have both schools and 
gadgets, we'll have schools! 

That’s only one, just an example, 
of those intangibles we must make 
sure endure. Here’s another. 
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Take the fact that our schools be- 
long to the people. The schools we 
inherited from Europe were aristo- 
cratic. They were esoteric, exclusive, 
set up to serve the genteel. Some of 
this character still persists in schools 
here—and much more so in some 
countries. A Dutch teacher told me 
they never think of re-examining 
their curriculum in the light of world 
change—much less consider opinions 
of parents on what their children 
should learn. They teach just what 
they did two centuries ago. Their 
courses and methods are sacred— 
the teaching profession a kind of 
priesthood—so steeped in tradition 
and _ aristocratic distinctions that 
teachers of different levels can’t as- 
sociate socially with each other. I 
know of a “gymnasium” and a grade 
school teacher the NEA _ brought 
here from abroad to visit our 
schools. Both traveled together— 
but the gymnasium schoolmaster re- 
fused to share a room, or to asso- 
ciate with the grade-schoolmaster 
at all without extreme condescen- 
sion. You may have known a college 
professor who reminds you of one 
of those schoolmasters—but general- 
ly we've outgrown that in America. 

America’s schools have progres- 
sively during the century opened 
their doors to people—have made 
teachers “people” and a part of the 
community. This change challenges 
our trust in people—that they, who 
originally supported the schools 
through blind faith, will support 
them through a faith based on un- 
derstanding. We have moved for a 
century toward building schools for 
a people of understanding. May we 
continue so! Let’s preserve that in- 
tangible that goes with making our 
schools more democratic—schools 
of a democratic people, staffed by 
a democratic teaching profession, 
unafraid of the world outside the 
ivied walls. 

Note how these intangibles are 
linked together. Here is another. It 
follows naturally: That we have, in 
our schools, in the teaching profes- 
sion, and indeed in all America, di- 
versity with unity. We respect the 
right to be different—with converse- 
ly, the responsibility to be loyal to 
something bigger than our differ- 
ences. We're a big, quarrelsome, 
cantankerous family in America— 
but when the chips are down, we 
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stick together. More than any other 
group I can think of, the NEA rep- 
resents this inherently indigenous 
American idea: that we can disagree 
on many things and yet have a loy- 
alty that transcends our disagree- 
ments. To make America so—to 
bring its boys and girls up in an 
atmosphere where such is so—much 
depends on the teaching profession. 


Be it said—and never overlooked 
—that year in and year out, for a 
century NEA has survived as a great 
patient compromiser that has some- 
how held teachers together despite 
all their differences—held them to 
something that transcends their own 
immediate tasks—held them to dem- 
onstrate themselves the paradoxical 
practicality of diversity within unity. 
Across the breach of a Civil War, 
across the rifts of politics, econom- 
ics, religion—across the lines of lofty 
personal convictions and petty self- 
ish interest—they have somehow 
reached out to hold teachers to- 
gether. While others divided, they 
have united—yet respected the 
rights of the dissenters—themselves 
often accused by both sides of lack- 
ing conviction or being wrong, or 
both. Never committing themselves 
in allegiance to any one segment of 
society, the NEA has drawn bigger 
circles, working with all, whatever 
their differences, in behalf of the 
schools and a better teaching pro- 
fession. Their role in preserving the 
paradoxical but absolutely essential 
principle of freedom for the loyal 
dissenter in America is one I regard 
of tremendous importance. 


Then there’s that fundamental— 
Truth—in our schools, and it “goes 
with” the others. 

Yes, we've had propaganda creep 
into our schools sometimes. Yes, we 
are prejudiced teachers—prejudiced 
because we are human and neither 
machine nor divine—and we can 
only approach teaching truth. Yes, 
we know that pressures are upon us 
to teach some things and leave out 
others—sometimes, to censor what 
we teach—and we have sometimes 
given in. 

But throughout the century of 
American education, our schools 
have for the most part been staffed 
by free and independent teachers. 
They're Baptists, Methodists, Cath- 
olics, Jews—even agnostics and 





atheists. They're not all Republicans 
or all Democrats. They don’t have 
to be members of The Party. Most 
of them—those who will join in this 
Centennial celebration—have, as I 
said, no commitment as a profession 
to any segment of society—but are 
free to teach the truth as they see it 
as individuals. 

This is w hy, imperfectly but gen- 
erally, year in and year out, Truth 
is a prime value held up day by day 
in American classrooms. Let’s keep 
it so. 

Finally—and this list could go on 
—there is a great intangible in this: 
that our schools are for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. I am proud 
that the NEA’s Centennial film, “A 
Desk for Billie,” interprets this great 
intangible which I regard as the 
most essential earmark of the Amer- 
ican school. If you haven't seen the 
movie, you will. It’s one for every- 
body, to show the whole world what 
we in America believe about the 
value of the individual—“even unto 
the least of these’—to remind citi- 
zens everywhere of something we 
do day by day in schools that is too 
often taken for granted; and to re- 
mind even us teachers of the glory 
of our own everyday work. This 
story of how a “gypsy” child found 
a desk “waiting just for her” wher- 
ever she went in America is one that 
just fits this job of NEA during 1957 
of getting America to review her 
school fundamentals. 

What's my point? It is that while 
there is change in material, super- 
ficial things, underneath we Ameri- 
cans are—and I believe can con- 
tinue to be—the same in our hearts. 





If we can preserve and strengthen 
the underlying, intangible values 
that have made us the great nation 
we now are—if we can keep intact 
such principles as those I have men- 
tioned, that represent the best in 
us: our faith in education; our faith 
in people; our patience with differ- 
ences, but higher loyalty; our rever- 
ence for truth, and jealousy for our 
freedom to teach it as we see it; 
and our open door to all God’s chil- 
dren alike—I say, if we preserve 
these, I predict that it will become 
a tradition that once every hundred 
years, century in and century out, 
the NEA will celebrate its anniver- 
sary. 
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How An Elementary School 


Conservation Conscious 


Herbert R. Dodd 


APRIL 1957 





ONSERVATION of natural re- 

sources has been viewed by 
world leaders “as the key to the 
future—the key to the safety and 
prosperity of all the people of the 
world.” 

“It is, therefore, urgent that 
all resource consumers—ALL HUMAN 
BEINGS—understand what resources 
are, how they are classified, their 
value to civilization, how they are 
impaired, and the principles that 
should govern their use.” 

Understanding of the true impor- 
tance of natural resources is held to 
be a problem primarily of educa- 
tion. And who is better prepared to 
handle education than the schools? 

The American Association of 
School Administrators has recog- 
nized the responsibility of the 
schools in the area of conservation, 
It devoted its Twenty-Ninth Year- 
book to Conservation Education in 
American Schools. From its explora- 
tion of the role of the nation’s 
schools in the area of conservation 
education, the Association concluded 
that “Schools, here and there, have 
given some attention to the problem; 
but much more needs to be done.” 

Recognition of the importance of 
this country’s natural resources has 
led many states to pass legislation 
requiring the teaching of conserva- 
tion. 

Some authorities hold that the 
teaching of conservation should be- 
gin early in the school life of the 
child and continue as long as he 
remains in school. 


What Is Conservation? 

Basic to all teaching of conserva- 
tion is an adequate, clear-cut under- 
standing of the full meaning of the 
term “conservation.” 

The present concept of conserva- 
tion was first expressed during the 
administration of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, one of the earliest 
exponents of conservation. It was 
defined as “the kind of resource-use 
which results in the greatest good to 
the greatest number for the longest 
time.” 

The U.S. Office of Education has 
pointed out that conservation is not 
a correct label for “such interesting 
activities as the pressing of leaves, 
the identifying of trees, the mere 
painting of a woodshed, the drawing 


Mr. Dopp is Principal, Cedar Hill High School, 
Oak Ridge. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR. 


of birds, the practicing of thrift, and 
the reciting of ‘Woodman Spare 
That Tree.’ ” 

Conservation is primarily con- 
cerned with the following natural 
resources: soils, waters, forests, 
grasslands, minerals, wildlife—both 
plant and animal, and scenic re- 
sources. These resources can be 
critically damaged by the use man 
makes of them, or they can be ma- 
terially bettered. 


The Staff Prepare 


The Oak Ridge School System, al- 
though an independent school sys- 
tem, is in complete agreement with 
the list of education needs of Ten- 
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nessee adopted by the Tennessee 
Department of Education. There- 
fore, any teacher who emphasises 
conservation in his teaching does so 
with full approval of local and state 
authorities. 

Cedar Hill School, an elementary 
school in Oak Ridge, undertook con- 
servation as a total school project 
more than five years ago. The staff 
set up as its goal the involvement 
of the entire teaching staff and in- 
volvement of the total student body 
of Cedar Hill School. Cedar Hill’s 
staff is composed of some twenty 
teachers; the pupil enrollment aver- 
ages approximately five hundred in 
grades kindergarten through five. 

From the beginning it was recog- 





Cedar Hill teachers first learned 
to observe carefully, and to 
chart, map, and measure. 


nized that, if an effective school- 
wide program was to result, all staff 
members needed a broad under- 
standing of conservation, its objec- 
tives and guiding principles, its 
place in the curriculum, and meas- 
ures for vitalizing its teaching. In- 
teresting the total staff in concen- 
trated school conservation required 
time, energy, and human resources. 
Effort was made to draw leadership 
from staff members who brought to 
the program the necessary back- 
ground in science, nature study, and 
outdoor education. The staff mem- 
bers who furnished leadership had 
to be willing to share and had to 
be accepted by other members of 
the staff. 
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In undertaking the project, the 
staff decided that through first hand 
experiences the essentials of a good 
conservation program should first be 
learned by teachers so that a better 
conservation teaching job could be 
done with boys and girls. Thus 
“fact-finding” became the first phase 
of the conservation program. The 
staff set about acquiring the neces- 
sary facts in several ways. 

The staff spent three days in a 
school camp during in-service train- 
ing workshop. The camp was di- 
rected by a staff member who had 
had wide experience in Scouting. 
An intensive first-hand study of the 
inter-relationships of natural re- 
sources as they existed around the 
camp site was the chief immediate 
benefit derived from this outdoor 
group-living experience. Nature 
walks provided opportunities for 
staff members to prepare themselves 
for directing their own boys and 
girls in similar field trip experiences. 

Various staff members have par- 
ticipated in workshops held during 
the summers to acquire information 
to bring back and share with others. 
The. Economic Education Confer- 
ences sponsored by the Tennessee 
Department of Education, colleges, 
and businesses in Tennessee, em- 
phasized resource-use with the ul- 
timate effect on the economy. 
Conservation education workshops, 
conducted by the state university 
and the State Department of Con- 
servation, provided a study period 
in the “wilds” and gave a first-hand 
picture of the state’s resources and 
methods of protecting them. 
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During the school year the staff 
concentrated on conservation educa- 
tion in its in-service education pro- 
gram. Professional reading on con- 
servation was pursued on an 
individual basis and was shared 
with the group. In this way famil- 
iarity was gained with the vast 
amount of knowledge upon which 
the staff might draw. They also re- 
viewed films on various natural re- 
sources for their own information 
and for possible classroom use. As 
a part of this in-service program, 
the staff devoted one day to a field 
trip with members of the Tennessee 
Department of Conservation serv- 
ing as consultants. This adult field 
trip enabled the staff members to 
observe how the experts conduct a 
field trip. 

The Cedar Hill staff has relied on 
the State Department of Conserva- 
tion for expert guidance and _ as- 
sistance throughout the conserva- 
tion education program. 

The first phase of the school 
project—adequate preparation of 
the principal and the teachers— 
seemed far enough along to launch 


the second phase—making conserva- 


tion a part of the daily living of the 
student body. 


The Project Grows 


Primary responsibility of drawing 
in the entire student body fell on 
the classroom teachers. Provision is 
made for the teaching of conserva- 
tion by integrating it into the school 
program—with science, __ social 
studies, and other areas of learning 
rather than by introducing it as an 
additional subject in an already 
crowded curriculum. 

The teachers helped create con- 
servation consciousness in many 
ways. Books on natural resources 
were available in the classroom as 
reference books and in the library 
for research reading. These books 
were purchased at the request of in- 
dividual teachers. Bulletin board 
displays, collections, and exhibits 
were probably the next most com- 
mon media after books. Appropriate 
films were used. Demonstrations and 
experiments were also used effec- 
tively in bringing fragments of the 
outdoors into the classroom. 


Fifth graders used sticks, leaves, and 
brush to prevent erosion on a_ bank. 


Actual experiences—not merely 
teaching in the abstract—are essen- 
tial. Considerable work is necessary 
out-of-doors. Extensive field trips are 
not necessary in teaching conserva- 
tion. The school ground provides ex- 
cellent opportunities for first-hand 
conservation study and projects. 

Good teaching demands that the 
dominating interests of students and 
teachers determine the project un- 
dertaken in an individual classroom. 
The specific projects must be keyed 
to the level of pupils’ learning so 
that they may share in it. Pupils are 
concerned primarily with the present 
and the near future. Therefore it is 
desirable that the projects enable 
pupils to see the finished job. 

After the various classroom proj- 
ects were under way, Cedar Hill's 
Student Council served as a clearing 
house and coordinator of grade level 
and total school conservation proj- 
ects. 

The various projects were also 
publicized throughout the school by 
means of hall bulletin boards and 
displays featuring undertakings and 
accomplishments. 

These projects have drawn in 
large numbers of Cedar Hill parents, 
student teachers, and specialists. The 
school’s custodial staff has also 
played a very necessary role. 

Illustrative conservation projects 
on three grade levels are described 
below in some detail by the class- 
room teachers directlv involved. The 
projects show how the teachers in- 
corporated conservation and_re- 
source-use learning into the class- 
room. 

Miss Mildred Hunter described 
the project undertaken by her first- 
graders as follows: 


During the hot days last fall my first 
grade children suggested that their play- 
ground needed more shade in which to 
play. Planting a tree seemed a natural 
conservation project as an outgrowth of 
this expressed interest. 

The children were enthusiastic. They 
were helped to understand that it would 
be some years before there would be shade 
from this tree. 

A study was made by the children of 
the several varieties of shade trees that 
grow well in this section, the best planting 
season, and planting procedures. The 
children decided upon a red leaf maple 
for its shade, rapid growth, and beauty. 
A child with the assistance of his father, 


[Continued on page 21] 
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Since education makes greatest progress when there is mutual understanding and helpful- 
ness among all those involved, and one can be understood only as he is willing to reveal his own 


purposes, there is constant need for improvement in communication among parents, children, 
and teachers. Excerpts from one teacher’s monthly letters to parents indicate the broad scope of 
understanding and helpfulness that may be so obtained. Mrs. Evers, the author, is a second 


grade teacher at Parmer School, Nashville. 





Dear Parents, 


September Hello! 


This week your child was assigned to my schoolroom, 
and | am anxious to welcome, not only the pupils, but 
also the parents. | know that a teacher's success or fail- 
ure depends, to a great extent, upon the attitude of the 
parents, so | am hoping that our relationship will be 
pleasant. Experience has taught me that we tend to like 
the people we know, so | am most anxious to know you. 

| realize that you probably are curious about your 
child's teacher—and you should be. A teacher exerts 
a powerful influence (good or bad) upon a child, and 
we all will be happier if you find that you approve the 
teacher's actions and teaching techniques. 

All of this leads up to the main point of this note. 
You parents are invited to a special get-acquainted 
meeting next Thursday night, September 13, beginning 
at 7:00 p.m., Central Standard Time. We will meet in 
the schoolroom and discuss things you would like to 
know about our school work. | am hoping that both 
parents will make a special effort to attend this meeting. 
Please bring your questions and your friendship. 


October—Come to See Us 


| was pleased with the number of mothers who came 
to the afternoon meeting to check on their child's 
readiness test. Each mother who had to miss that im- 
portant meeting should schedule a Wednesday confer- 
ence time and check up on her child's grade level. The 
fact that he is in the second grade doesn't mean he 
is at that level. 

This month I have given your child an_ intelligence 
test. This test will not be discussed other than to fell you 
the score was “below average,” “average,” or “above 
average."’ This should tell you whether your child is 
achieving all he can, or whether he could do better. 


Next week is American Education week and | hope. 


that one or both parents of each pupil in my room 
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will visit us during this time. | want you to see your 
child do regular classwork. 

Young artists are budding out in all parts of our room 
since we received the nice easel as a gift from Mrs. Reed. 
She may be responsible for a future Michaelangelo, 
and then the result may be a spilled blob on some pretty 
little dress. 

Now, back to school business again. Your child's first 
Vocabulary test will be graded and sent home to you 
this Friday. You will be receiving these tests throughout 
the year; and if you will save them, they make excellent 
material for you fo retest your child and see if he is 
really learning the words from unit to unit. It is most 
important that he know these words if he is to be a 
fluent reader. 

Not all children need the same homework all the 
time, so | shall ‘phone you and discuss the homework 
your child needs. If the ‘phone doesn't ring, be glad! 


November—Learning is Fun 


We can't understand how we get involved in so many 
big projects at the same time. One has been the build- 
ing of ‘Our Food Market."’ Gary, Wick, Sally and 
Eleanor have rebuilt our playhouse from the floor, brick 
by brick. That phrase, from the floor, was the correct 
one to use, ‘cause you should have seen those brick- 
layers on their hands and knees measuring and painting 
red bricks. 

Larry has been hired as manager and Ed is to be 
chief clerk. Their job is to put an appropriate price 
tag on each can, with nothing selling for more than 25¢. 
Just wait until Kroger hears about this! But we plan to 
make a profit, and no child can play until he knows his 
change to 25¢. How is that for an incentive? Sneaky, 
isn't it? 

The second mammoth job has been the beginning of 
our Christmas play, ‘Christmas Everywhere."’ This is to 
be given on the stage, on the morning of December 18, 
beginning at 9 o'clock. A costume should be worn, but 
nothing elaborate enough to upset you mothers. | am 
trying to give your children memories, for what is life 
without pleasant memories? 

Remember the date and please don't disappoint your 
child by being absent or late. Our little microphones may 
be a bit weak, but there is no doubt that you will know 
each word your child will say—you will have heard it 
a thousand times! So will |, and we will both love it. 


December—So Much fo Learn! 


We all appreciated the aquarium you parents gave 
our room. Mrs. Sanders did such a nice teaching job 
as she placed the different items in the aquarium, and 
the four fishes were ‘in’ when she explained that they 
had ‘‘loads of personality!"’ We think they improve the 
looks of our room. 
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We are planning to read up on Goldfish just as soon 
as we complete the season, Winter. Gosh, but there are 
so many things to learn in the second grade. 

Speaking of learning, we are in ‘‘high gear’ now. 
During the month of January we shall have an extra 
class in reading, workbook, and vocabulary drill each 
day. Of course, something else must slide, but reading 
must not! 


January—We are Making Progress 


The morning after the tornado | knew I couldn't win 
over the tornado talk, so | joined it! We took time to 
write a very nice booklet on ‘‘The Big Wind." The illus- 
trations for these stories would curdle your blood: houses 
blown apart, trees uprooted, and dead bodies strewn 
around in the yards. 

Karen is my best rester. She can relax and be asleep 
at the drop of her pretty red head. How | wish they all 
could relax that easily after their lunch. 

Ed and Lee are our champion Elvis Presley fans. They 
will give us a rendition at the shake of a guitar. 

Report cards are due in March so | am sending home 
for your examination some school work papers which 
will help tell you ‘‘how the wind is blowing.” 

The Weekly Reader test is not standardized but it 
will help explain to you how well your child is reading. 
Go over this paper with your child (if you are in a good 
mood). This test will diagnose a pupil's ability in two 
important silent reading skills: (1) the first exercise under 
each paragraph tests ability to comprehend facts; (2) 
the second exercise tests ability to interpret facts. 


February—We Grasp the Essentials 


We have completed our first reader and | am pleased 
with the way your children read. | am trying to give 
them a good background in phonics and most of them 
are doing a nice jcb in listening for sounds. 

This is County Poetry Contest month, and we are 
trying for another first-place winner. (Not trying to 
feather a nest, just add one to the old cap.) My! 
How our brains have labored over words that rhyme. 
Some poems got lost, others never knew completion, but 
twelve persistent souls met the deadline and their poems 
are being judged. 

Our unit on “The Circus'’ was tops—just nearly as 
good as going to see a real circus. You will enjoy their 
original stories about the circus, too. Don't be too much 
concerned about punctuation or a misspelled word here 
and there. We second grade teachers are trying to 
develop an interest in writing, a desire to say something 
on paper. We touch lightly on correction, but try not 
to bog him down on the first paragraph. You brag on 
the story—if it is just two or three lines long. Many a 
pencil has been gnawed half away over similar efforts. 


March—Birds, Snails, and Flowers 


This month we have been able to sandwich in a few 
more lessons on birds, and our interest has shown no 
sign of failing. Possibly one reason is the lovely picture 
of birds that Gordon's father, Mr. M. E. Smith, painted 
for our door. 

The children were admiring the picture when I over- 
heard one pupil say, ‘Gee, but Mr. Smith is a good 
artist. He is even better than Mr. Audubon!’ 

Our other snail chose last Friday to lay her eggs, 
so we stopped our regular lessons and boned up on 
snailology(?) 
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May | tell you ‘‘thanks’’ for the lovely flowers your 
little'uns bring to school. We love flowers and they make 
our room look so homelike. Anyway | send you a 
‘‘bouquet."” You are the nicest and most cooperative 
parents | have found in all my teaching years. And 
nice parents have nice children. | know. 


April—Spring Fever 


This has been a happy day at school. Mr. Buchanan, 
our fine custodian, put slides on the legs of our squeeky 
chairs. All that hammering and commotion was good fun. 
Sometimes an old slide broke from its nail and was 
given to an outstretched hand to become a treasured 
possession. As for me, | am happy to have had a thou- 
sand—yYea, thousands of squeeks eliminated from the 
contented hum of our room. 

Right now | pause to congratulate you parents upon 
sending me such strong, well-knit, young bodies. | am 
speaking of the way they fall out of their chairs without 
apparent harm. One day | doggedly counted, and Gordon 
sat and then fell out of his chair five times! Roy became 
so entangled in his chair one day that | had to stop our 
Numbers class and go to his aid. Never has one child 
said that his fall hurt! (But | know they do.) 

Vocabulary Test Ill should be returned to you this 
Thursday. Your little fellows are doing very well, | think. 

We are improving socially, too, In the direction | 
think you want your children to grow. We are trying. 

|! am sending several papers home Friday. Better 
check them over and see how much has “stuck in the little 
noodle." 

Near the close of school, we plan to give an achieve- 
ment test to the Little'uns and you mothers will be 
invited to compare your child's readiness score which 
you saw at the beginning of the year, and the achieve- 
ment score at the close of the year. This test should 
tell you whether your child is strong enough to make it 
through the summer with only an occasional book read, 
or whether you will have to set up a ‘strict schedule of 
study in order to have a proud head held up in the 
third grade. 


May—We "Passed" 


A highlight this month was ‘Grandmothers’ Day" 
when we were so pleased to do regular school work for 
them. It was an honor to have these lovely ladies visit 
with us and watch their grandchildren ‘‘show off." 

| feel that we three (parents, pupils, and teacher) 
have had a satisfying school year. Your children are 
ready for next year's work, but | do want to insist that 
you encourage them to read this summer. Reading is 
like a muscle. It has to be exercised to be kept in good 
condition. Summer reading will eliminate a lot of re- 
learning when school doors open in the fall. Insist upon 
a reading period of ten or fifteen minutes a day. Right 
after lunch is a good time. 

Thanks again for being such understanding parents. 

Lorraine Evers 
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The Teacher’s Bookshelf 


LovuIisE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Ambrose, by Joan Balfour Payne. Illus- 
trated by the author. Hastings House, 
1956. $2.75 Grades 1-4. Amusing ad- 
ventures of a fat pug dog whose equally 
fat mistress leaves him forgotten on a 
park bench. Brown and black illustra- 
tions. Author-illustrator lives in Sewanee, 
Tennessee. 


Jessie Fremont, Girl of Capitol Hill, by 
Jean Brown Wagoner. Illustrated by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Bobbs, 1956. 
$1.75. Grades 3-5. Exciting story of 
Jessie Fremont, daughter of Missouri’s 
Senator Benton and wife of John Charles 
Fremont, explorer and champion of the 
West. 


Listen to the Night, by Furn Kelling. 
Pictures by Mariel Wilhoit Turner. 
Broadman Press, 1957. $1.00. Grades 
1-3. An entertaining book which will 
help the child to find security in the 
darkness. 


Let’s Take a Trip to a Newspaper, by 
Laura Sootin. [Illustrated by Sidney 
Quinn. Putnam, 1956. $1.75. Grades 
4-6. Easy-to-read text and clear, ac- 
curate pictures take the reader through 
the editorial, composing, press, and 
mailing rooms of a newspaper plant. 
Others in this series are Let’s Take a 
Trip to the Bakery; Let’s Take a Trip 
to a Fire House; Let’s Take a Trip to 
Watch a Building Go Up. 


Miracles on Maple Hill, by Virginia 
Sorensen. Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. Harcourt, 1956. $2.95. Grades 
4-7. This heartwarming family story 
tells of the miracles that happened dur- 
ing a year—the miracles of nature and 
the changing seasons, wonderful neigh- 
bors, and Father’s steady improvement 
in health. Newbery Award Winner. 


Rosa Bonheur, Her Life, by Catherine 
O. Peare. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Holt, 1956. $2.25. Grades 3-7. Story 
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of the Frenchwoman who painted 
horses, among which was The Horse 
Fair, known and loved by generations 
of school children. 


Time For Gym, by Jerrold Beim. Illus- 
trated by Louis Darling. Morrow, 1957. 
$2.25. Grades 2-4. Ten o’clock on Tues- 
day and Thursday was time for gym 
in Biff's school and those were his 
favorite days. How Biff and Carl helped 
to make the Spring Festival pyramid a 
success makes a good story. 


Treasures To See, A Museum Picture- 
Book, by Leonard Weisgard. Harcourt, 
1956. $3.00. All ages. Striking illustra- 
tions of representative works of art 
and accompanying text serve to intro- 
duce children to the fine arts museum. 


A Tree Is Nice, by Janice May Udry. 
Pictures by Marc Simont. Harper, 1956. 
$3.25. Grades 1-2. Young children will 
enjoy the descriptions of the delights 
to be had in, with, or under a tree. 
Full-color and black-and-white pictures 
add charm to the story. Caldecott 
Award Winner. 


For Older Readers 


All Men Are Brothers, by Charlie May 
Simon. Photographs by Erica Anderson. 
Dutton, 1956. $3.00. Grades 7-12. Us- 
ing personal knowledge of Albert 
Schweitzer and his background gained 
from her visits to Alsace and Lamba- 
rene, the author has written a percep- 
tive biography of the great theologian, 
musician and humanitarian. 


The F.B.I. Story: A Report To The 
People, by Donald F. Whitehead. Fore- 
word by J. Edgar Hoover. Random, 
1956. $4.95. Grades 9-12. Survey of 
the F.B.I. that extends from 1908 
through the post-World War II years. 


Forest Ranger, by John J. Floherty. II- 
lustrated from photographs. Lippincott, 
1956. $2.75. Grades 6-12. Accounts of 





smoke-jumping and adventure in the 
woods are balanced by interesting and 
useful information about a Ranger’s 


career. 


Frozen Fire, by Armstrong Sperry. Illus- 
trated by the author. Doubleday, 1956. 
$2.75. Grades 7-12. Two young Ameri- 
cans dare the Amazon jungles in search 
of the “frozen fire” of diamonds and 
the hidden treasure of the Incas. 


The House of Sixty Fathers, by Meindert 
De Jong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper, 1956. $2.50. Grades 5-8. Coura- 
geous story of Tien Pao, and his ex- 
periences in trying to find his family 
during the Japanese occupation. 


Old Yeller, by Frederick B. Gipson. Har- 
per, 1956. $2.75. Grades 6-12. Simple 
and moving story of a boy and a mon- 
grel dog who face the dangers of the 
Texas frontier country. 


Reporters Around the World, by Frank 
K. Kelly. Illustrated by Harper John- 
son. Little, Brown, 1957. $2.50. Grades 
7-12. Seventeen exciting stories of 
famous men and women who have been 
reporters. 


Story of the “Old Colony” of New 
Plymouth (1620-1692). Knopf, 1956. 
$3.50. Grades 7-10. An _ interesting 
factual account of the Plymouth colony, 
from the beginnings of the Separatist 
movement in England to Plymouth’s 
1692 annexation by the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. 


True Love For Jenny, by Mebane Bur- 
gwyn. Lippincott, 1956. $2.75. Grades 
7-12. The usual problems of a teen-age 
girl are handled with unusual skill and 
discernment as Jenny and her friends 
find a local project on which to con- 
centrate. 


The Year of My Rebirth, by Jesse Stuart. 
Illustrated by Barry Martin. McGraw, 
1956. $4.75. Grades 9-12. In this jour- 
nal, written during his year of con- 
valescence, the poet, novelist, and edu- 
cator renews his lapsed acquaintance 
with the wildlife and changing seasons 
of his native Kentucky hills. 


Received for Review 


The Teacher’s Treasure Chest, Leo 
Deuel, ed. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956. 372 pp. $4.95. 


Modern Farming, Roy Roberts, C. L. 
Angerer, J. L. Moses, R. W. Gregory. 
New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1956. 600 pp. $4.20. 


Hand Woodworking, DeWitt Hunt. 
Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1956. 418 pp. $3.80. 
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Teachers Guide to Education in Early 
Childhood, compiled and published by 
the Bureau of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 1956. 753 pp. $2.60. 

The Negro Potential, Eli Ginzberg. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956. 144 pp. $3.00. 

Planning Student Activities, Miller, 
Moyer and Patrick. New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956. 651 pp. $5.95. 

Out of My Cabin, Elsie Davis De- 
Forest. Massachusetts: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1956. 180 pp. $3.00. 

Points for Decision, Harold J. Ma- 
honey and T. L. Engle. New York: World 
Book Company, 1957. 566 pp. $4.08. 

A Teacher is a Person, Charles H. Wil- 
son. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1956. 285 pages. $3.75. 

Research for Curriculum Improve- 
ment, 1957 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Education Association. 350 
pp. $4.00. 

Communication: Handling Ideas 
Effectively, Johnson, Schalekamp, and 
Garrison. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 361 pp. $4.50. 

Improving Reading Instruction, Don- 
ald D. Durrell. Yonkers (New York): 
World Book Company, 1956. 402 pp. 
$4.25. 


The English Language Arts in the Sec- 
ondary School,National Council of Teach- 


ers of English Curriculum. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. $3.75. 
Not just another “English methods” 
book, this third volume of the N.C.T.E. 
Curriculum Series is a summary of some 
of the most significant research in the 
field and the experience of successful 
teachers of English in grades 7-12. It 
begins where any good book on the 
teaching of the language should begin, 
with the student. Part I, “The Adolescent 
and the World Today,” contains a well- 
organized discussion of the relationships 
between growth in language of teen-age 
boys and girls, and their general physical, 
intellectual, and emotional development. 
Part II, “The Language Arts Program,” 
proceeds to a discussion of the problems 
of curriculum-building in English and 
then to the development of the program 
in literature, speech, listening, and writing. 
This volume is especially valuable in 
its treatment of the emotional and intellec- 
tual needs of adolescents and the ways in 
which those needs may be met by the 
different aspects of the program in Eng- 
lish. Another strength is the constant rec- 
ognition of differences between individ- 
uals; teachers who have been concerned 
about increasing emphasis upon “remedial” 
work in high school English should be 
pleased with the suggestions for attention 
to the special needs of the gifted student. 
—GeorcE N. Dove 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 






At the post office, the mail is put in sacks 
with other pieces moving in the same 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad 
station and placed aboard the proper train. 


At stations where the train doesn’t stop, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal 
arm swings out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside 
crane. 















To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
sorted in a railway post office car as the 
train speeds along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels. 


For transportation of the average letter, 
the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
a cent—an economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post Office 
Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 


swiftly, safely, and economically! 


Association of © 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-D, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 








LET YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
BE PROFITABLE FOR YOU!! : 
@ BIG DISCOUNTS for your own use or re- 
sale. No Experience, Investment, Over- 
head, Stock Necessary. 


@ Write today at NO OBLIGATION for 
FREE WHOLESALE Catalog of Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Appliances, Gifts, etc. ALL 
NATIONALLY ADV. BRANDS. 


WATSON SALES CO. 
Box 67, Dept. TM-4 Rugby Sta., B’kiyn 3, N.Y. 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore !, Md. 


Reliable school and college placement serv- 
ice throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 33rd year. Member N.AT.A. 


Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 











THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 
New Orleans 


to ail Dinklor Hotels 
DINKLER 
HOTELS 


ARLING DINKLER JR, Vice Presiden! 
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The End of the Story 
[Continued from page 5] 


“overage amendment” which was 
recommended by a majority of the 
House and Senate Conference Com- 
mittee. 

If the sales tax and tobacco tax 
produce more revenue than antici- 
pated in the budget estimate for 
the current year, 1956-1957, then 
that amount above the estimate 
which is earmarked for education 
will be sent to the counties, cities, 
and special school districts for salary 
purposes up to the amount of the 
TEA request, unless local legislation 
is passed providing that the funds 
be used for other educational pur- 
poses. If more funds than are nec- 
essary to pay this request should be 
available, the balance shall be used 
by the counties for general school 
purposes. The funds that will be 
available as a result of the amend- 
ment for the next school year will be 
known on or after July 15, 1957. 
The funds will be distributed on the 
basis of the average daily attend- 
ance during 1956-57. 

The amount of collection from the 
earmarked portion of the sales tax 
and the tobacco tax is estimated at 
$105,850,000. All funds collected 
from these two taxes above this 
amount will be distributed in 
1957-58. 

The funds which will be available 
for the school year 1958-59 will be 
based upon the collections above 
the budget estimates for 1957-58 
and they will be distributed on the 
basis of the average daily attend- 
ance for 1957-58. 

No Surplus as Result of Sales 
Tax—lIt is not deemed advisable to 
predict how much, if any, funds 
will be available as a result of this 
amendment. By the enactment of 
the “overage amendment” the legis- 
lature assured that any funds which 
came from the sales and tobacco 
taxes beyond the estimates for the 
fiscal years 1956-57 and 1957-58 will 
be shared with the public schools in 
the appropriate ratios. This means, 
of course, that for the two years 
that the amendment is in operation, 
these two tax sources will not con- 
tribute to the state surplus, if such 
should occur, but will be used in full 
for public education. F. E. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
VALENCIA, Spain: July 1 - August 3 
Summer School with optional tour of Europe. 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico: June 24 - July 27 
Summer School at the beautiful city of Guadalajare. 
GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE: July and August 
14 countries. Everything First Class. 
For those who wish to travel only. 
INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Univ. of San 
Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. 











STUDY 


@ liberal arts, education, 
science 

@ workshops, institutes, 
conferences 

@ undergraduate and 
graduate 


The University of 


VERMONT 


Burlington 


RELAXATION 


@ the Green Mountains 

@ historic Lake Champlain 
@ concerts, lectures, forums, 
picnics, tours 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 


(Bulletin sent upon request) 
















VACATION IN THE VALLEY 


At Brownsville, Texas 
NEW Padre Island Causeway for auto travel 
to most romantic spot on continent; Mexico 
just across the Rio Grande; LOW living 
costs; mild summer climate; write for infor- 
mation, 
INTERNATIONAL TOURIST ASSOCIATION 





750 W. Levee, Brownsville, Texas 

















KEEGAN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Three Career Schools 


@ School of Airline Training 
@ School of Broadcasting 
@ Technical Institute 


Careers are open to Keegan Graduates 
in all areas of Radio and Television 
Broadcasting and Servicing; in all areas 
of Communications, Engineering and 
Engineering Technology (Electronic); 
and in all areas of Airline Traffic, Host- 
ess, Communications, and Ticketing 
Positions. 
@ Two Year Junior College Program 
Beginning October |, 1957 Leads to 


Degrees: 
Associate of Arts 
Associate of Science 
KEEGAN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


207 Madison Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 





Information Mailed on Request 
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Conservation Conscious 
[Continued from page 15] 
who had once worked in a nursery, se- 
lected the tree. The children took turns 

shoveling dirt. 

The planting was followed with study 
of how to take care of a young tree. The 
children wrote notes to the other children 
who play on the primary playground ask- 
ing them to help protect it. 

Mrs. Carolyn Keese, third grade 
teacher, utilized the interest of her 
children for a demonstration in con- 
servation. 

The third grade children became con- 
cerned because a large patch of bark had 
come off one of the oak trees on the play- 
ground. In the classroom they talked over 
the possibility of treating the diseased 
area. The tree surgeon explained that the 
treatment might not save the tree, but at 
least it would have a chance to live. The 
children watched while he cleaned and 
painted the tree. 

Their study broadened to include the 
food requirements of trees, needs of older 
trees, ways of estimating the age of trees, 
and the care of diseased trees. 

At the open house for parents the 
children proudly took their parents to see 
this tree, which had a spotlight on it for 
the occasion. 

A soil erosion project on the 
school ground was undertaken by 
one of the fifth grades. The scope 
of the project resulted in an invita- 
tion to the other two fifth grades 
and to two of the third grades to 
join in the undertaking. The teacher 
who spear-headed this activity, Mrs. 
Bessie Huffman, comments: 


The fifth grade subject areas are de- 
signed to provide many opportunities to 
teach conservation and to translate this 
knowledge into action. Teaching and 
practicing conservation must be skillfully 
done to make lasting impressions. Lasting 
impressions are made only if everyone, 
teachers and children, understands why 
something is being taught and what it 
means to the individuals. 

That students study and practice con- 
servation at Cedar Hill School is evident. 


“Proof Is In the Pudding” 

The majority of Cedar Hill chil- 
dren, most Cedar Hill teachers, and 
many Cedar Hill parents have be- 
come conservation conscious. 

Cedar Hill boys and girls are more 
interested in learning and doing 
something about the preservation of 
our natural resources. Seldom does 
a homeroom group or the Student 
Council tour the grounds without 
commenting about past and present 
conservation projects. More often 
than not such groups of Cedar Hill 
boys and girls point out additional 
conservation projects for us to con- 
sider in the future. In the process 
Cedar Hill School is becoming a 


more attractive school at which to, 


study and play. 

Limited school conservation is like 
a little learning; both call for addi- 
tional hours of work and planning. 
Conservation and learning for boys 
and girls and for the adults who 
teach and direct boys and girls are 
long term, vital, on-going, and ever 
present in today’s world. 





Conservation Education Workshop 


Teracuers of junior or senior stand- 
ing and graduate students will again 
have an opportunity to better quali- 
fy themselves in conservation educa- 
tion at the annual Conservation Ed- 
ucation Workshop during the first 
half of the summer quarter (June 
10-July 13) at the University of 
Tennessee. Two weeks will be spent 
on the campus in specialized class- 
room instruction in natural science, 
followed by two weeks devoted to 
field study and activity. During this 
period, headquarters for the work- 
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shop will be at the Hiwassee Col- 
lege facility adjacent to the Tellico 
Area of the Cherokee National For- 
est. Students will be able to earn 
nine quarter hours graduate or un- 
dergraduate credit. 

Scholarships are being offered by 
the Tennessee Federation of Garden 
Clubs and the Knoxville Garden 
Club. Inquiries should be directed 
to Dr. Lillian Stimson, Director, 
Conservation Education Workshop, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 















SUMMER TOURS 
BY CHARTER BUS 































25-DAY TOUR OF THE 
NORTHWEST AND CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


Black Hills, Bad Lands, Columbia River 
Gorge, Mount Rainier, Seattle, Coulee 
Dam, Glacier Nat'l Park, Banff Nat'l 
Park, Lake Louise, Calgary, Regina, 
Winnipeg 


17-DAY TOUR OF EASTERN 
CANADA AND NEW ENGLAND, 
NEW YORK 


Niagara Falls, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, New England, Boston, New 
York, Washington, Skyline Drive Shen- 
andoah National Park 


* * * 


18-DAY TOUR TO 
SOUTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA 


Carlsbad Caverns Nat'l Park, Juarez, 
Hollywood, Santa Catalina Island, San 
Francisco, Grand Canyon, Petrified 
Forest, Painted Desert 


* * * 


22-DAY TOUR OF 
CENTRAL WEST AND NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Denver, Rocky Mt. Nat'l Park, Yellow- 
stone, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, Hollywood, Grand Canyon, 
Colorado Springs 


* * & 


18-DAY TOUR OF MEXICO 


Monterrey, Mexico City, Acapulco, 
Taxco 

a ae 

10-DAY 


TOUR OF FLORIDA AND HAVANA 


Miami and Keywest, Havana, Daytona 
Beach, Jacksonville 


For complete details as to departure 
time and price, please contact: 


ROGER Q. WILLIAMS TOURS 


P. O. Box 9112 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
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“MUSIC STORIES” FILMSTRIPS (Elementary Grades) Ee 
*** SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 

Filmstrip Award Winner ‘omy 
Imaginative COLOR art work brings to life the stories a 
which inspired composers to write some of our best- 
loved music. Each story is visualized in perfect har- 
mony with the nationality and theme of the music. 


Imagine the procession: Pete 


In addition to their use for music appreciation, these the bied at the head, the hunters 
filmstrips also contribute effectively to elementary liter- the wolf, Grandfather and the cat 
ature, art appreciation, and creative expression. 
1. Peter and the Wolf 29 frames 
2. Hansel and Gretel 31 frames 
> } willy rane Pein = aoe Complete series .....:...... $27.00 
é The Seadoae's Apprentice . 39 cauue Individual filmstrips stare: Ss Se Cl Sar $ 4.75 


“MUSIC STORIES” RECORDS 


Six long-playing records are arranged especially to accompany the Music Stories COLOR filmstrip 
series. On one side of each record, narration is combined with selected musical themes to corre- 
late with individual filmstrip pictures. The reverse side of each record gives full orchestral rendi- 
tion of the musical composition. Use these records to help acquaint children with the delightful 
music of Peter and the Wolf, Hansel and Gretel, The Nutcracker, Peer Gynt, The Firebird, and 


The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. All discs are 12-inch, 33 1/3-r.p.m. microgroove recordings. 


Complete set of 6 records ... .$21.00 Individual records ........... $3.95 


Order From 


VISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY, INC. 
Box 6094, 2114 8th Ave. South 
Nashville, Tenn. 

























Plan Your Vacation Wardrobe Now! 


Fashionable Accommodations are at Rich’s! 


Reserved for you at Rich's, Knoxville: 
A complete array of fashions, designed 
for any occasion, night or day, at home 
or away! 


RICH’S, FIRST IN FASHION AND FASHION VALUES! 


TRIE es? 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


DoROTHEA PELLETT 
Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Filmstrips reviewed here may be pur- 
chased from local distributors, or informa- 
tion may be requested from producers 
listed. 


THESE Fi_Mstrips are selected to meet 
learning needs and lend themselves to 
flexible use. Show the frames in the se- 
quence you wish, as many or as few 
as accomplish your purpose. Students learn 
most when they think. 

One group of students may view a film- 
strip in the regular light of your class- 
room while others use different informa- 
tional sources, and make reports using 
the strip later, all sharing discussion and 
further inquiry. Try this with some of 
these new filmstrips. 


® Upper elementary and high school 
groups follow “ideas” in two new sets 
from Society for Visual Education (1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14): World 
History (4 color strips) and The Devel- 
opment of the American Republic (6 
color strips). In World History, The Old 
Stone Age, The New Stone Age, and the 
river cultures of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
show the common heritage of all people. 
Each strip introduces its main ideas, pic- 
tures them, and closes with questions. 
Attractive and authentic maps and draw- 
ings show how and where scientists have 
derived and explained their story, relating 
the cultures to each other and to us. 
The American Republic set emphasizes 
social and economic factors in the estab- 
lishment of government. Charts, pictures, 
maps, and symbols, in the strips make a 
comprehensive, yet condensed bookshelf 
of history. The flow of ideas follows the 
main and significant course, omits details 
of less definite influence, outlining our 
social heritage rather than recording event 
by event. The first strip, A New World 
and a New Hope explores with the Norse- 
men, Portuguese; and Spanish; refers to the 
trouble in Europe; and shows Spanish, 
Dutch, English, and French colonists a 
century later claiming the New World. 
English Settlements portrays the varied 
character of each colony and the begin- 
ning of free representative institutions. 
Establishing Social Life in a Wilderness 
reflects economic and political life within 
the colonies, with each other, and with 
England. Development of the Thirteen 
Colonies shows their mutual independence 
of each other decreasing during the power 
struggle with the French and the dis- 
agreements with the mother country, yet 
they remain loyal to their common her- 
itage. Revolution and Independence briefs 
the war and the extent of the new inde- 
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NOW ...... true 


INCOME PROTECTION 
for TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


at home . . . . in hospital 


Recently licensed to operate in Tennessee, Educators Mutual 
Insurance Company offers economical group plan Income Pro- 
tection to all actively employed Teachers on duty in the State. 
Since September Ist, 6 Tennessee Teacher Groups have pro- 
tected their incomes with Educators Plans which pay them:— 


© ACCIDENT BENEFITS. © HOSPITAL ROOM AND BOARD 

© SICKNESS BENEFITS BENEFITS 

> Aatiein acti © HOSPITAL-EXTRAS BENEFITS 
DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS © MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 

© NON-DISABLING INJURY © DEPENDENTS’ HOSPITAL- 
BENEFITS SURGICAL-MEDICAL BENEFITS 


@ SURGICAL BENEFITS 


Educators Mutual is ENDORSED BY THE EASTERN TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and has the full approval of 
these Education Associations as is shown by their participa- 


tion:— 
HAMILTON COUNTY 
POLK COUNTY 
SEVIER, COUNTY 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
BRISTOL 
ELIZABETHTON 


You, too, can have this Protection 


Just send in the coupon to find how easy it is to safeguard your 
savings... and your dreams... as more than 175,000 Toadies 
in 9 States have done since 1910. You can choose the amount 
of monthly income you want. You will be protected year ‘round 
including all authorized leaves. No medical questions if you en- 
roll during group installation period. Prompt benefit payments. 
Get your group started NOW. 


Meet 


GENTRY HALE, Pree 

your Educators State TEACHING AIDS 
Manager. Write to Sets of authoritative CHILD 
him direct at 700 PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS and 
Vosswood Drive, MEDICAL POSTERS especially 
Nashville. prepared for classroom use by 
‘ our EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT. Yours for the 














asking. Check the coupon. 











MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





| p.0. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. | would like to have the following | 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. materials without cost or obligation: ; 
1 INFORMATION ABOUT GROUP INCOME PROTECTION [] I 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS [] MEDICAL POSTERS [) ; 
ay Me Steno, sitesi asta tees Raritan sail cescotige aa TEACHER (CO! 
1 PUPIL oo 
Wh MII a5, cad icc desis atelan ba tehibaaa isch ielphicck SOMA cL Ode ee ee ES ; 
| 
i aa IE ciicninricnetidaaatae io a7 st 
i le en a 
23 








Hiren’ il r* eany 


“Harlow Publishing Corp. 


Oklahoma City Chattanooga 











NEW CONCEPT IN MAPS AND GLOBES 
by Rand McNally 


Our GEOGRAPHY FILMSTRIP 


Full color MERGED RELIEF 
SERIES is designed for use in any 


maps and globes give a true 
representation of the earth’s sur- basic study of the peoples of the 
face. Altitude, «slope, and even world and their lands. The Ameri- 
ruggedness show up in minute de- cas, Europe, Asia, Africa, Au- 
wail. Available in wall maps, stralia, and the Pacific are all 
globes, atlases, and textbooks. represented by sets of films com- 

bining color photographs and 


Rand McNally maps. 


REMEMBER ... . the Rand McNally Repre- 
sentative in your area is a trained professional 
map and globe consultant. 





Representative: A. Dale Williams, P.O. Box 2153, Jackson, Mississippi 


Education Division, Rand McNally & Company 
P. O. Bex 7600 - Chicage 80 



















Noble’s 
HANDWRITING 
FOR EVERY DAY USE 
Your Mary and Johnny, foo, 










will be all, fo White Wetter 
when you adopt this  * 


Handwriting sites 





Grades 1 to 8-State Adopted Texts 


in Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Georgic, North & South 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Alaska. 

Examination Copies Sent upon request to 


School Principals; Order now or ask for 
Catalog 'T.T. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 Years, Books Providing Better Education 
67 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK.3, N. Y. 





















pendent nation, which is further, tested 
and unified politically, economically, and 
socially in the final strip of the set. A New 
Experiment and a New Nation shows the 
new instrument of government finally de- 
veloping and operating. You will find that 
this streamlined and interpretive organi- 
zation of ideas will serve you well. 


® Contemporary times in our country, for 
middle grades and up, are pictured in 
The Far Western States (6 color strips, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette, Wilmette, Illinois): in three 
free strips in color, from Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 4, D.C.; and in one black- 
and-white strip, An Introduction to Rub- 
ber, sponsored by U. S. Rubber Company, 
available free from Teachers Library, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 

The EBF regional set, well-captioned 
and attractive, photographs natural scenes, 
maps, and drawings to tell of the history 
and present life, the work and ways of 
the people in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada. Sets for other regions 
are in production. The railroad strips: 
The Story of a Box Car, Railroads and 
Communication, and Railroads and Re- 
laxation, review places and products of 
our continent today, with the railways’ 
contribution in the central role, showing 
their use of modern devices for safety 
and efficient service. The filmstrip of rub- 
ber shows the versatile uses of both nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber, which can be 
made as soft as a mattress or as hard as 
a bowling ball, shows where raw materials 
are obtained, how a tubeless tire is made, 
and gives other facts about the industry. 


® For the primary grades, exploration 
boundaries are closer to home and com- 
munity in two new sets: Farm and City 
Series (4 color strips, Young America 
Films, 18 E. 41 St., New York 17) and 
Living Together (6 color strips, SVE). 
The YAF set photographs trips to a small 
farm, a large ranch, a small town, and a 
large city, with people working in typical 
surroundings for each example. In the 
SVE set, Jim and his family show indi- 
vidual and shared responsibilities in their 
home. In a Day at School and Family 
Helpers a score of other persons show 
their work in a busy day. When there 
is A Neighborhood Picnic, A Family 
Shopping Trip, and A Ride in the Country 
with a visit to the vegetable man’s farm, 
Jim sees other helpers. Best of all, the 
family finds enjoyment in being together 
—a happy suggestion these pictures could 
make for parents at PTA meetings, as 
well as for children. 


® Science and nature are highlighted in 
The Arctic Wilderness (6 color strips) 
from the Disney True-Life Adventures, 
released by EBF, picturing the nature of 
the northland, its animals and birds of 
land and sea, and their wonderful adap- 
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tations to their homes. Two excellent 
YAF science sets’ also -intérést: the middle 
grades and up: Plants and Animals (5 
color strips) showing plants and animals 
and the things we use, how man has im- 
proved plants and animals, and how they 
help man. Elementary Science Series, 
Set #5 (6 color strips, YAF) rates high 
in answering children’s how-and-why 
questions, presenting variety in: The 
Aquarium, How Animals Are Grouped, 
How Airplanes Fly, How a Plant Grows, 
How a Plant Makes Food, and A Trip 
To The Weather Station. 


© Added to its list of spring and Easter 
filmstrips for younger children is a new 
SVE color strip with accompanying re- 
cording, The Bunnies’ Easter Surprise. 
You see where the bunnies found inspira- 
tion for their annual magic, with a natural 
surprise at the children’s doorstep on 
Easter morning. The imaginative and de- 
lightful pictures or the pleasant-voiced 
story may be used separately if you wish. 


e Also for language arts interest is YAF’s 
new Golden Classic Set (4 color strips) 
with the plot and characters of Gulliver’s 
Travels, King Arthur, Moby Dick, and 
Robinson Crusoe. 


© Art experimenting is served for upper 
grades and older groups with Mosaics 
For All (3 color strips, International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4) 
demonstrating different methods of de- 
signing and handling tiles, clays, and 
melted glass. 





Tennessee Horticulture 
[Continued from page 8] 


this very demanding crop. The big 
green summer apple, Lodi, is an 
exciting new variety, and the new 
fall and winter apples are bigger 
and redder. 

The census reports grape sales 
from 19,000 farms in Tennessee. It 
has not become a volume business 
because of improper packaging and 
nearly complete lack of exposure to 
the tourist traffic. New grape varie- 
ties now extend grape harvest over 
an eight-week period. The standard 
varieties are Fredonia, Concord, and 
Niagara in order of ripening. 

There is still a great array of hor- 
ticultural food crops not covered 
here—an important cabbage crop 
mainly in West Tennessee, mush- 
rooms in Johnson, watermelons sold 
from 1200 farms centered around 
McMinnville and Fayetteville, even 
two farms selling garlic. 
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Yes, this old eye chart, read at 20 feet, is not an adequate test 
of vision for school achievement. Most school tasks are per- 
formed within an arm’s length and require abilities which 
cannot be tested by the 20/20 standard, and it has been proven 


that good learning and good vision go hand-in hand. 


Free for the asking are two pamphlets which may help you 
help some of your students. A card or letter to the address at the 
bottom of the page, giving your name, address, school and grade, 
will bring you— 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO VISUAL PROBLEMS 
and 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT VISION 
AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 
PS: In some locations we can arrange a visual screening of your class or school 


supervised by local Optometrists and, ofcourse, there is no obligation. Such screenings 
are conducted free as a public service to education. 
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USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

Dept. B., 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-1957 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available in 





3 15 62 118 123 124 127 
Name 
Subject Grade 








School Name 

School Address 
City 
Enrollment: 
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A LIFE INSURANCE Copy 
DOLLAR 
CAN GOA 


LONG 
LCONG 
WAY... 


A LIFE INSURANCE DOLLAR IS WORTH... 
twice as much to a widow as to a wife, 
. . four times its value to a growing or- 
phan, 
sixteen percent more to a mortgage 
debt than to a home lost by fire, 
. one hundred percent more to a person 
who can qualify for life insurance, 


one thousand percent to old men or 
women without roofs over their 
heads 






— AND — 
Your insurance dollar buys more in your 
Education Association Sponsored Company 


I’m interested in stretching my insurance aillass. 


Name ——__ se Serpeteniidliith cecil debi 
School — ___Birth Date 

Street - ipiniiaeiienamn pene Ase he oe 
City ices State 





HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


321 - 7th Avenue N. Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Yours 
for the Asking 


123. Inside Railroading, an_ illustrated 
booklet on aspects of railroading rarely 
seen by the general public. One free copy 
; classroom quantities on subse- 


initialy; 
(Association of American 


quent request. 
Railroads ) 


124. Folders on Summer Sessions and 
abroad with or without college 
Carlos Sanchez) 


travel 
credit. (Dr. 


3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
15. Research Opens the Door to Read- 
Millcreek Story about home 
cooperation. Classroom re- 
actions and discussions in five different 
units are reported in an interesting, nar- 


ing, a new 
and_ school 


rative form. An important feature reveals 
how parents evaluate reading through 
research. (Field Enterprises, Inc.) 


62. Catalog of name brand merchandise 
which may be ordered at wholesale price. 
Diamonds, jewelry, watches, housewares, 
appliances and other items listed. (Wat- 


son Sales Company ) 


118. Bulletin containing description of 
the summer program of the. University 
of Vermont, including special institutes. 
concerts, workshops, as well as the regular 
course offerings. 

27. Workbook for guidance counselors, 
high school principals and teachers. In- 
cluded is catalog showing job descriptions 
for airlines, television—radio and elec- 
(Keegan Technical Institute ) 





tronics. 


NEA Life Members 


Davidson County 
Mrs. Jean Carnett Campbell 


Caroline Embry 


Hickman County 
Mrs. Eunice Brown 
Mary Field 

Knox County 
Mildred E. Doyle 

Madison County 
Harria Annetta Houston 

Marshall County 
Burrell H. Crowell 

Chattanooga 
Ralph F, Gandy 

Nashville 
Mrs. Rachel H. S. Cleveland 

Oak Ridge 
Margaret G. Bise 
Mrs. Flora W. Crabtree 
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It’s News to Us 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we be- 
lieve will be of interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as a 
recommendation by the editor. If unable 
to find these products in your locality, 
your request to this magazine for further 
information will be forwarded to the man- 
ufacturer. 


Better 35MM Snapshots A lively, pro- 
fusely illustrated 32-page booklet which 
is intended to explain to the amateur in 
simple terms the techniques used in ob- 
taining enjoyable, satisfying black-and- 
white photographs with 35mm and other 
miniature cameras. Included are chapters 
explaining the operation of 35mm cameras, 
outdoor and indoor picture-taking, flash 
and photoflood lamps, new fast films, ex- 
posure meters and basic principles of 
photography such as focal length and 
depth of field. Price 35¢, at any Kodak 
dealer. 

Squeeze Felt Print Marker The flow of 
ink is controlled with a squeeze bottle. 
It holds % ounce of washable water color 
ink and sells for 79¢ at stores handling 
artist supplies or school supplies. The 
eight bright colors make multiple color 
art work easy and inexpensive. Useful for 
colored visual aids and charts. Lettering, 
map marking. (Marsh Company, Belle- 
ville, Illinois ) 

Drawing Ink Two new waterproof black 
drawing inks have been added to the 
famous Higgins line. Their Soluble Black 
India Ink has been reformularized and 
is now called Non-Waterproof Black. The 
Higgins American Waterproof India Ink 
remains unchanged. One item known as 
Higgins Acetate Ink is a Waterproof Ink 
for use on the dull or prepared side of 
acetate sheets and other non-absorbent 
surfaces. It may also be used on water 
repellent tracing cloths and sensitized and 
developed papers and cloths. This ink 
works with all drafting and art instru- 
ments on the newer surfaces, and preserves 
well. The second item, Super Black 
Waterproof Drawing Ink, is designed for 
art uses with a brush and pen. 

The 1957 Line of Oneida School 
Coaches show new safety features and im- 
provements, including non-glare multi- 
color paint in the driver’s area; a driver’s 
seat that is adjustable by foot pedal; a 
bigger, deeper windshield and _ bottom- 
mounted windshield wipers; a new heater 
and defroster, with fresh-air intake at 
front of bus above the chassis cowl; right- 
hand fresh air defroster-heater with step- 
well outlet. (Oneida School Bus, Cansto- 
ta, New York) 
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When doing an Indian 
program, there’s a lot of 
help in Mason’s Book of Indian- 
Crafts and Costumes 
How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
easy, concise directions 
for complete dress, 

war bonnets, rosettes, 
feather bustles, 

dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 
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To get BOOK of INDIAN-CRAFTS and 
COSTUMES, write The Ronald Press Co., 
115 East 26th St., N. Y. City. $5. Your 
PTA or Library might buy for you. 


A quick little refresher! 






So many times and places chewing 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps give you a lift—such as when you're 

under dryer; motoring; after busy day. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 
WE HAVE EXCELLENT POSITIONS AS FOLLOWS: 
1. Immediate employment to begin work at once in all subject matter fields. 
2. Employment now for 1957-58 in best schools at highest salaries. 
3. Elementary supervisors, principals, and other administrative positions. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 


Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. Phone: CApital 4-2882 














Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement ice 


TEAGH IN COLORADO ,.<-22 cere. 


Colorado Education Association 
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@ SAVE MONEY ON THE 
PURCHASE PRICE 


@ SAVE TIME MAKING SELECTIONS 
@ SAVE TIME MAKING ORDERS . 
@ SAVE MORE MONEY BY GETTING 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” 


PRE-BOUND BOOKS BS a] 


NEW 1957 SELECTIONS 
by FAVORITE AUTHORS 
NOW BEING OFFERED 


a 
Join THE BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
presouno Book cLus JODAY 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


4 : indery . 
Manufacturers 


il of 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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SAINT LOUIS 5 


1957 SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 17 
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TECHNICAL 





TEACHER WANTED 


as 


part time Counselor. 


INSTITUTE 
207 Madison, Memphis, Tenn. 











VACATION 


Three hundred undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Liberal Arts subjects, Business and Public 
Music, 


Physical Education, and Social Work. Certification 


Engineering, 


FIRST 
SESSION JULY 24 
Administration, Education, 
SECOND JULY 25 
SESSION requirements for teachers. 


AUGUST 30 


June 17 
_ 5 

WORKSHOPS jj 
July 24 


July 8 
July 12 








For complete information 
request a Summer 
School Bulletin 


1. Junior High School Core Program 
2. Economic Education 
3. Audio-Visual Education 


4. Science Education 
5. Educational Television 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


ATTENTION TIRED AND RETIRED 
TEACHERS 


Mountain Retreat—Housekeeping Cottages— 
Lake—Streams—Trails; Near Gatlinburg and 
the new Mountain Theatre. 


Owned and operated by W. A. and Floy Bell, 
Tennessee Teachers. 

Write: WaFloy Retreat, Route 9, Sevierville, 
Tennessee; or Call: Gatlinburg, 302-R-4 for 
reservations. 




















WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Teach in the Beautiful Pacific North- 
west where opportunities are unlimited. 
Without obligation, drop us a card for 
particulars. 





3141 Arcade Bidg.Seattle 1, Washington 
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CURRICULUM 
CORRELATION —The World 
Book is planned for the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior 
high school student. Each 
subject is covered completely 
to include the information 
needed for every grade. 


EASE OF USE—The World 
Book uses a single alphabetical 
arrangement of subjects. This 
simple and direct method 
eliminates the need to refer to 
an index. 


CONTINUOUS REVISION — 
An Annual Supplement and 
a continuous revision policy 








READABILITY — The World 
Book can be read and under- 
stood by students of all ages. 
Each article is written for the 
grade level or levels at which 
it is studied. 


VISUAL AIDS — The World 
Book contains more than 
20,000 illustrations including 
modern and informative maps, 
diagrams, pictures, and graphs. 
3,000 of these illustrations are 
in bright, attractive colors. 


FIRST IN POPULARITY — 
The World Book is used in 
more schools, libraries, and 
homes than any other ency- 
clopedia. 


keep the subject matter fresh 
and always up to date. 


The World Book, especially designed for modern 
teaching, should be the choice for your classroom. 





For further information contact 
your local World Book manager: 


H. A. Wilk 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 


610 Third National Bank Bldg. q iSe> 
Nashville 3, Tenn. : 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 








First Term: June 3-July 10 
Second Term: July |1-August 16 


OUT-OF-STATE Degrees: 
Bachelor's 
Master's 


TUITION Doctor's (Educational Administration) 





AIR CONDITIONED: Fishing 
Classrooms Swimming 


Library 


Cafeteria Tennis 


Dr. John E. Phay 

Director of the Summer Session 

The University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


Send a copy of the Summer Session Bulletin to: 
Name 

Address 

Field of Interest 








